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GOOD WORDS.—XXYV. 


We believe in the strength which is at the service of 
the faithful man who lays hold on the Divine power ; in 
the light that falls upon the eye kept single ; in the fruit 
to be born by the seed of the Divine life in the souls of 


men. Joun WILLIAM GRAHAM. 
From ‘‘ The Friend and His Message.’’ 








“HOW FAIR A LOT TO FILL.” 


Plainness and clearness without shadow of stain! 
Clearness divine! 
Ye heavens, whose pure dark regions have no sign 
Of languor, though so calm and though so great 
Are yet untroubled and unpassionate; 
Who, though so noble, share in the world’s toil, 
And, though so task’d, sleep free from dust and soil! 
I will not say that your mild deeps retain 
A tinge, it may be, of their silent pain 
Who have long’d deeply once, and long’d in vain— 
But I will rather say that you remain 
A world above man’s head, to let him see 
How boundless might his soul’s horizon be, 
How vast, yet of what clear transparency! 
How it were good to live there, and breathe free; 
How fair a lot to fill 
Is left to each man still! 

—Matthew Arnold. 








JESSE WEBSTER. 
[A memorial of Sadsbury Monthly Meeting of Friends; read 
in and approved by Caln Quarterly and Philadelphia Yearly 


Meeting, 1905.] 

“Keep innocency, and take heed unto the thing 
that is right: for this alone shall bring a man peace at 
the last.” 

Jesse Webster, son of Jesse and Elizabeth Lukens 
Webster, was born Fourth month 1st, 1842, in Lea- 
cock Township, Lancaster County, Pa., and died on 
Twelfth month 6th, 1904, after five days’ illness. 

He was one of ten children, and the youngest of 
six brothers, all of whom were stalwart and sturdy 
men. 

When he was one year old his parents moved to a 
farm near Smyrna, in the same county. At the death 
of his father he purchased the property, where he 
lived until 1890, when he located in Chester County, 
three miles east of Old Sadsbury Meeting House. 

The winter sessions of the public schools and the 
country lyceum were the only opportunities afforded 
him for an education and training outside the paren- 
tal roof. 

In 1874 he married Ellen Conard, a daughter of 
William and Rachel Cooper Conard, who, with three 


daughters and two sons, survives him. 


His forceful strength, his tender sympathy and 
parental affection were only at their best in the fire- 
side family circle. 

His mother was a recommended minister, and 
strongly impressed her children with her faith, not 
only during her own life, but throughout theirs as 
well. 

His early habit of attending meeting was pro- 
nounced and continuous. In young manhood he took 
an active interest in the business affairs of the meet- 
ing, ably supporting the testimonies of our Religious 
Society; and long before middle life he was accepta- 
bly heard in vocal ministry; and rare, indeed, were 
the occasions when his voice was not heard in praise 
and reverence for the blessings we enjoy, for the up- 
lifting of the human race, pointing the way to that 
life that Jesus taught, entreating his hearers to be 
diligent while it was yet day. 

He held opinions which all men honored, and the 
words of truth which flowed from his lips so impetu- 
ously at times that he could scarce give them utter- 
ance, impressed all within the sound of his voice with 
his nearness to the Divine Spirit, which so filled and 
influenced him. 

In the performance of his duties, his soul was lifted 
above the monotony of routine work and was ever see- 
ing the divine hand that was visible in nature about 
him; in every plant and tree and flower he saw a gift 
sent by our Heavenly Father to support, to cheer, and 
to beautify our lives. 

He was a firm and strong advocate of temperance 
and all reform movements. 

Not only do we feel a deep personal bereavement, 
but we realize the loss that his death has been to our 
religious gatherings. 

His earnestness, faithfulness, and cheerfulness, to- 
gether with the warm-hearted grasp of his strong 
hand and his magnetic sympathy, formed the life and 
spirit of his meeting. 

His neighbors were his friends, and they, too, 
mourn the loss of their friend; a friend in health, in 
sickness, and in death; ever willing, self-sacrificing, 
and ready with his hand and voice to help and to com- 
fort, whencesoever and wheresoever might come the 
eall. 


He was naturally spiritually-minded, earnest and 
devout in his desire for greater spiritual development, 
unceasing in his efforts to comprehend the teachings 
of Christ, and fearlessly imparting to his hearers the 
Spirit of Truth, as light was given him. 

Frequently in recent years his inspired thoughts 
were clothed in language seemingly beyond his intel- 
lectual attainment, and with a power that carried him 
and his hearers close to the Father. 

In the beginning of his ‘ast illness he realized that 
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his work was done, and, surrounded by those he loved 
so well, he comforted them, passing to the world be- 
yond, whispering, whispering, 


“ Humbly walking with the Master.” 


EVOLUTION OF THE DISCIPLINE.—IU1. 


It is now our purpose to take up the disciplines of 
the several yearly meetings, and briefly show how the 
doctrines and testimonies they contain were delivered 
and developed. Beginning with Philadelphia, we 
find that the subject matter of the discipline was origi- 
nally formulated in the shape of testimonies and epis- 
tles adopted by the yearly meeting. These are in 
manuscript, and contain such advices and rules as 
were formulated in 1694, 1704, 1719 and 1747. The 
first two years mentioned the meeting was held in 
Burlington. 

In these deliverances there is more or less doc- 
trine, a good deal of it being citations of what are 
supposed to be proof texts of Scripture. 

The discipline of 1719 admonishes Friends to keep 
themselves and their children in conformity to the 
requirements laid down by the London Yearly Meet- 
ing, and the “ vearly meeting here.” Among those 
classed as offenders are: 

Such as accustom themselves to smoking tobacco indecently, 
and too publicly, as in streets, high roads or other public places 
of general or promiscuous resort. Such as sell, barter or ex- 
change directly or indirectly to the Indians, rum, brandy or 
any other strong liquors, it being contrary to the care Friends 
always have had since the settlement of these countries, that 
they might not contribute to the abuse and hurt those poor 
people receive by drinking thereof, being generally incapable 
of using moderation therein. And to avoid giving them occa- 
sion of discontent, it is desired that Friends do not buy or sell 
Indian slaves, and also that none among us be concerned in the 


fetching or importing negro slaves from their own country or 
elsewhere. 


This was a rather mild beginning of the testimony 
of Friends against the slavery and liquor evils. 

The first printed discipline that has come to our 
notice was issued in 1806. So complete was it in 
many, if not most, of its provisions that it remained 
the discipline for many years, with comparatively lit- 
tle change in any of its provisions. The next edition 
of the discipline was issued in 1825. This was evi- 
dently a reprint made without the authority of the 
meeting, as its title page contains the following sen- 
tence as a guarantee of correctness: “ Carefully ex- 
amined and compared with the copies printed by 
direction of the meeting, and now in use in all the 
meetings in Philadelphia.” It was published by 
J. Mortimer, 74 South Second Street. 

This reprint was made almost under the shadow of 
the Separation, and contained this pointed and origi- 
nal “ Address to the Reader,” immediately following 
the title page: 

Hitherto the books of which the following pages are an exact 
transcript, have been kept in the different meeting houses of 
our society, under the charge of the overseers and ‘clerks; and 
how deeply soever we, as individuals of the same community 
may be interested in their contents, they have for the most 


part been kept as secret and as sacred as the books of the 
Hindoos. 


We have always been of opinion that what is in itself good, 
cannot be too widely diffused, or too extensively known. We 
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believe that the rules of our Discipline have this tendency; and 
so believing, we have taken the usual means of making them 
public by printing them; and we earnestly hope that all our 
good intentions may be realized. 

It may be interesting to note the change or prog- 
ress regarding well- known testimonies, which took 
place in the discipline from 1806, down to the last 
revision in 1894. 

Regarding war, there was no change in the disci- 
pline until the revision of 1894, when the chapter on 
this subject was greatly abridged, arbitration was 
recommended, and the testimony regarding war and 
arbitration was incorporated into the queries. 

Regarding the liquor evil and the frequenting of 
taverns, there has probably been more growth in the 
discipline than in any other particular. Touching 
the use of liquor there was no change from 1806 to 
1856, when three paragraphs were added, and a testi- 
mony was recorded against the “ importation, distil- 
lation or sale of spirituous liquors”; when a tender 
eare was asked for such Friends as used liquors as a 
drink, or handed them out at harvest or at other 
times. Friends were also advised not to rent prop- 
erty or furnish materials in a manner to run counter 
io the testimony against the use of liquor. Gradually 
the discipline discountenanced the frequenting of 
taverns, and under this head the edition of 1888 con- 
tained a strong paragraph against signing applica- 
tions for license, and exhorting Friends to use their 
influence to prevent the sale of liquor. In the disei- 
pline of 1806 the query regarding the liquor question 
was as follows: 

Are Friends careful to discourage the unnecessary distilla- 
tion or use of spirituous liquors, frequenting taverns and places 


of diversion, and to keep in true moderation and temperance 


on the account of births, marriages, burials and other occa- 
sions 7 


This sounds a little weak in view of the present 
position of Friends, and most other Christian bodies, 
on this subject, and yet for the time it was a position 
really in advance of the rest of the world. 

Other deliverances and testimonies, touching both 


belief 
article. 


and conduct, will be reserved for a future 


Henry W. Wiper. 


LONDON YEARLY MEETIN( 
(Coneluded from last week.) 


The regular sittings of the London Yearly Meeting 
tor 1905 began in Leeds on Fifth-day morning, Fifth 
month 25th. But some of the most notable meetings 
in connection with the memorable event were those 
on ministry and oversight the two previous days. 
The attendance was large, and such a strong spirit of 
fellowship and prayer prevailed as none of those pres- 
ent had ever seen in a similar meeting. 


THE REVIVAL SPIRIT. 


The reports from subordinate meetings told of un- 
usual activity; especially was this true of the report 
from Western Quarterly Meeting. Friends there 
had come strongly under the spirit of revival, and in 
several meetings very successful revival meetings had 
been held. From all sections of the yearly meeting 
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came reports of unusual efforts made to increase the 
effectiveness of the ministry and to give out the mes- 
sage of Quakerism. Through all the comment and 
discussion on the reports there was manifest a desire 
that positively every hindrance to a free working of 
God’s Spirit through the Society might be removed. 
One Friend after another said that there was every 
reason for expecting a great manifestation of the 
power of God in the yearly meeting, but that there 
should be a w illingnes ss to forget, if that seemed 
necessary, old methods, traditions and prejudices. 
“ We must not shut ourselves up in air-tight compart- 
ments,” said one. South Wales was often mentioned, 
and there seemed to be a feeling that the Society of 
Friends should share in the blessings of a revival as 
well as the people of Wales. The climax was reached 
in the meeting on Third-day evening, when there was 
an outburst of prayer and singing quite as spontane- 
ous, and with much of the enthusiasm, as meetings 
seen in Wales. There were many short exhortations 
and much was said to arouse Friends to a sense of 
their duty as Christians. Many spirited prayers were 
offered, and altogether a very new kind of Friends’ 
meeting was produced. 
FOURTH-DAY, THE 24TH. 

Both of the meetings on Fourth-day were very in- 
teresting. The report of the Ministry Committee 
was up for consideration in the morning, while 
Friendly work in France was discussed in the after- 
noon. 

That evening Friends were entertained by the Lord 
Mayor of Leeds, at a reception in the Municipal Art 
Gallery. This function was in connection with the 
annual meeting of the Friends’ Temperance Union, 
at which the Lord Mayor presided, and, with several 
prominent Friends, made a stirring address on the 
drink evil. This reception was a new feature of the 
yearly meeting, but it prov ed very enjoyable and af- 
forded an excellent opportunity for Friends to meet 
in a social way. There must have been about 2,000 
people present. 

OPENING OF YEARLY MEETING ON FIFTH-DAY. 

The opening sitting of yearly meeting was held at 
10 o’clock on Fifth-day morning, in the main room of 
the meeting house. It was a joint session, and so 
many people were in attendance that a large number 
could not gain admittance. A devotional meeting 
had been held at 9 o’clock in the small meeting room, 
and there was another half hour of devotion before 
the clerk, Henry Lloyd Wilson, read the opening min- 
ute. It was noticeable that although very few Eng- 
lish Friends use the plain language, including num- 
bers of days and months, in conversation, they do use 
it in their meeting proceedings. A large majority of 
those in the big congregation were women and young 
people, almost every one of the latter there out of 
pure interest in the proceedings. I could not help 
wondering why this should be in Leeds but not in 
Philadelphia, where the regular sittings of yearly 
meeting seem to have scarcely any interest for others 
than the representatives and a too small number of 
other interested adults. 





There were very few absentees when the names of 
representatives were called, even those from other 
countries being present. A few Friends were there 
with minutes, and several requests were made by 
non-members for permission to attend. The main 
feature of this first session was the consideration of 
a letter from Joseph Bevan Braithwaite, of Banbury, 
an aged and, for many years, prominent and influen- 
tial, Friend, who, because of illness, was absent for 
the first time in 65 years. The letter spoke of the 
strength of Quakerism in the past, of some of its 
most noble men and women, appealed for a faithful 
and courageous fulfillment of present duty, and held 
out high hopes for the future. Epistles from the 
Dublin and New York, New England and Baltimore 
Yearly Meetings, were read in this sitting. In con- 
trast to the custom in our own vearly meeting, there 
was very little discussion of the epistles. In this 
meeting permission was asked and granted for the 
holding of special devotional meetings for young 
women. As a consequence of the overcrowding of 
the meeting house in the morning the afternoon sit- 
ting on the 25th was held in Albert Hall. Even this 
much larger building was filled by the big gathering 
of Friends. 


WELCOME FROM THE CHURCHES OF LEEDS. 


A delegation from the Leeds Free Church Council 
was present and very cordially welcomed the yearly 
ineeting to the city. Incidentally high tribute was 
paid to George Fox and Quakerism since his time for 
what they have done to restore primitive Christianity 
and for the influence exerted upon the social, politi- 
eal and commercial sides of life in England. But the 
Friends listened with considerable impatience to all 
the praise given them, for they were feeling—many 


of them—that even with all that has been 


accom- 
plished the Society has fallen far short. In 
replying to the deputation both the clerk, 
Henry Lloyd Wilson, and Dr. Thomas Hodg- 
kin heartily thanked the visitors for their wel- 


come, but they said Friends were not counting upon 
past history, as they were too conscious of things left 
undone and of present needs. He spoke very hope- 
fully of the future, and expressed the longing that 
they might more and more realize the fulfillment of 
the promise, “ Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.” Dr. Hodgkin also expressed 
the hope that in the course of perhaps not many 
years it would be recognized that Christ could win his 
own victories without State help. 


—— 


PICKERING COLLEGE, CANADA. AMERICAN EPISTLES. 


After the Free Church deputation had departed, 
Elias Rogers, of Toronto, Canada, gave an encour- 
aging account of the work at Pickering College, On- 
tario. ‘This was followed by the reading of epistles 
from several yearly meetings in America. It is little 
wonder that after they had been read, all of them in- 
teresting and full of hope, but tiring when coming 
one after another, a suggestion was made that in fu- 
ture years they be summarized for presentation to the 
yearly meeting. To this much objection was raised, 
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but it was finally decided to refer the matter to the 
Meeting for Sufferings, with the recommendation 
that a summary be prepared next year. 


REPORT FROM MEETING ON MINISTRY AND OVERSIGHT. 


+ 


At the evening session, from 6 to 8 o’clock, the 
Yearly Meeting on Ministry and Oversight presented 
its report, giving an account of a vast amount of 

regular and special work in all parts of the country. 

In the discussion some Friends expressed themselves 
as dissatisfied with the meager results that seem to 
come from the ministry in the Society. The tabular 
returns that were taken up later showed only 257 ad- 
mitted on convincement and reinstatement in the 
year. This, it was thought, was a pitiable showing 
and a condition of affairs that should make Friends 
think. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP, 


There was considerable discussion on the question 
of associate membership. This class of members, 
which was established a few years ago as an encour- 
agement to adult school men and others associated 
with Friends in various works, numbers 995, of whom 
777 are in Warwick, Leicester and Stafford Quar- 
terly Meeting, and 140 in the London and Middlesex 
Quarter r. These are two of the strongest centers for 
edult school and mission work. Men who knew most 
about the results attained through this compromise 
said it was proving a valuable stepping stone from the 
edult school into the Society. William C. Braith- 
waite said: “ If properly dealt with the procedure of 
associate membership would prove of very great im- 
portance. 

STATE OF SOCIETY. 


On Sixth-day morning, the 26th, the joint session 
for considering the state of Society was held in the 


Coliseum, the largest public hall in Leeds. Surely a 
Friend never beheld a more encouraging and hopeful 
sight than was to be seen there that morning. Eng- 
lish Friends always look upon this particular session 
as one of the most interesting and important of the 
yearly meeting. It was estimated that the attend- 
ance was about 2,500. Some hundreds of people sat 
with the ministers and other officers on the big plat- 
form. The seats on the main floor were almost all 
filled, and in the first gallery hundreds of boys and 
girls from half a dozen Friends’ schools were seated. 
Quite a large number of people were also crowded 
into the top gallery of the hall. All were well repaid 
for being present, for the meeting was intensely in- 
teresting, and addresses made by some of the leading 
ministers were stimulating and encouraging. At the 
opening of the meeting the absence from among them 
of John Wilhelm Rowntree was brought to the re- 
membrance of Friends by the reading of a minute 
from Pickering and Hull Monthly Meeting. The 
highest testimony was paid to the greatly beloved de- 
ceased Friend. <A few of those present. took occasion 
to speak to the minute, but most hearts felt too deep- 
ly for any words. Many times during the yearly 
meeting reference was made to the absent one, and 
there is no doubt that his spirit lived in all of the pro- 
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ceedings, and though departed he exerted a strong 
influence. On Fifth-day evening a meeting for which 
he had expressed a deep concern was held for young 
people. It was largely attended and truly helpful. 
Time after time the noble example of John W. Rown- 
tree’s self-sacrificing and whole-hearted life for Jesus 
Christ was held up to the young people in various 
meetings during the week. 

In considering the state of the Society addresses 
that made one feel proud to be a Friend, and that 
aroused the strongest ambition to do one’s level best 
to bring a knowledge of the Quaker religion to the 
world, were made by men known to American 
Friends. Joshua Rowntree honestly set forth what 
he believed to be the true state of the Society, recog- 
nizing weaknesses and shortcomings and limitations 
by reason of small numbers. But he must have in- 
spired hope in the heart of every Friend that heard 
him, and he undoubtedly did convince many anew 
that Quakerism has a great mission in the world. 
And probably not a few there were fired with re- 
newed zeal by his words, “ Could any one doubt that 
the Almighty had entrusted to us some special work 
in the army of his church universal, if we fail in 
which it will be at our peril and to the grievous loss 
of Christendom?” ‘The speaker placed the greatest 
importance upon the meetings for worship, even if 
they are small. He appealed for a full consecration 
of life to Jesus Christ and for a religion that would 
extend to every day of the week, and expressed the 
thought that if some of the fathers of the Society 
could speak to them that day one of the things that 
would grieve them most would be that despite the 
spread of Christ’s kingdom the Friends still limited 
the power and scope of the call of Christ in the life. 

Edward Grubb raised the question as to how it was 
that the Society was failing to retain its members or 
attract new ones from outside. He referred to John 
Wilhelm Rowntree, and said he began his work with- 
out any highly-developed creed, but he recognized 
that the Society had a message for the world and he 
set himself to find out what that message was. He 
found it to be not a theory or a new philosophy, a 
new system of church government or of ethics, but a 
new experience. And Friends knew that this new 
experience that had come to them would draw all men 
into the fuller life of Jesus Christ. He appealed to 
young Friends to set themselves to study the world’s 
needs and to seek for themselves that deeper experi- 
ence and power and knowledge that would assist them 
in meeting these needs. George Cadbury, Henry 
Stanley Newman and others spoke. 


ISOLATED MEMBERS. 


On Sixth-day afternoon the men and women met 
separately for the first time since the opening of 
yearly meeting. Most of the time was devoted to 
the matter of isolated members and of those moving 
to Australia. It was to me surprising to hear of 
many Friends living so far in the country in England 
that they could not reach a meeting. Several speak- 
ers urged more liberty and willingness to establish 
new meetings and to urge others to join with Friends. 
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A joint session was again held on Seventh-day 
morning, the 27th, when Friends were concerned 
mostly with financial matters. In the afternoon large 
numbers of people went on excursions to York and 
to Ackworth to see the Friends’ schools at those 
places. Many of those who remained in Leeds were 
entertained at a garden party by William Harvey, a 
leading Friend of that. city. A meeting for prayer 
and fellowship was held in the evening for those who 
were expecting to attend meetings next day. 
FIRST-DAY. 

On First-day hundreds of Friends, including prac- 
ically every minister in attendance at the vearly 
meeting, were scattered all over the northern part of 
England. Mostly they went out two and two, in 
apostolic fashion. Elaborate plans had been made 
for about fifty meetings. Every regular Friends’ 
meeting was provided with ministers, and in some 
places, where there was not usually a meeting held, 
addresses were given in a public hall. The general 


subject was “Christ and Modern Life.” Adult 
schools, children’s schools and “ mission ” meetings 
were also visited throughout the north country. 


Friends and their message were brought before the 
people in a way that surely would carry the convic- 
tion that Quakerism was very much alive and that it 

was going forward in the battle to save men’s souls, 
Probably the largest meeting was held in Leeds, 
where about 2,500 people gathered in the Coliseum 
to hear Dr. J. Rendel Harris and William C. Braith- 

waite. But. big meetings were also held in Sheffield, 
York, Manchester and Liverpool. 

A fact that was sure evidence of the excellent 
spirit and of a genuine interest in the proceedings of 
yearly meeting was the continued attendance at every 
session of hundreds of Friends who were not repre- 
sentatives. After the hard work on First-day a big 
congregation gathered in joint session in the Coli- 
seum on Second-day morning. 

FOR A MORE INCLUSIVE FELLOWSHIP. 


With the presentation of a minute from Berks and 
Oxon (Oxfordshire) Quarterly Meeting, one of the 
most serious problems which English Friends have to 
face was brought up. The minute urged a stronger 
feeling and more hearty manifestation of fellowship 
for adult school people and others associated with 
Friends in various kinds of Christian work. If this 
was not done the fear was expressed that very soon 
adult school people, of whom there are about 45,000 
in Friends’ schools, would organize a workingmen’s 
church on democratic lines. 

The minute was spoken to at considerable length 
by Arnold S. Rowntree, of York, and William C. 
Braithwaite, of Banbury. The former spoke of the 
growth of the adult school movement and of its in- 
crease in influence upon men’s lives. He reiterated 
the principals and methods of the work, and spoke 
of the satisfaction found by men in the schools as 
compared with their neglect of the churches and 
Friends’ meetings. ‘“ Friends must remember,” said 
Mr. Rowntree, “that they had brought the adult 
and that through them many men 


schools into being, 
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These 
men and women want to be brought into closer fel- 
lowship with those who have shown them the light.” 

He said Friends had too often left the work to only 
a few men, and these tired because of their burden, 
and that where help was given it was in many cases 


had been brought to a knowledge of Christ. 


grudgingly. As one means of help the speaker sug- 
gested the organization of “ fellowships,” and he 
spoke of the possibility of Friends being liberated to 
teach and equip these people and create centers of 
Bible study. We might have to look about in our 
meetings for people of the right stamp, but if these 
centers were created and the Society would help them 
in the way it could strong men and women would be 
found growing up. 

William C. Braithwaite also spoke in the strongest 
terms for a larger fellowship, telling Friends that the 
Society was “ terribly fossilized ” and that monastie 
conceptions were too prevalent in it. “ Our spiritual 
gospel will not be commended to the world,” he said, 
“by meetings of ten or a dozen persons, but by the 
living, warm, expansive fellowship of the church go- 
ing out to those who desire to be drawn into it. The 
Society of Friends will not extend itself by its limita- 
tions, but by its life; not by its exclusiveness, but by 
its love.” Mr. Braithwaite spoke of various methods 
for solving the problem in different places. He sug- 
gested the appointment of extension pastoral commit- 
tees to have oversight of the work in each center, and 
expressed the hope that quarterly meetings might be 
held in a more free and brotherly way, and that there 
might be many more week-end quarterly meetings. 
Many others spoke on the matter, and finally a min- 
ute was adopted providing that the whole subject be 
taken up at the next yearly meeting. It is believed 
by some that the very existence of the Society de- 
pends upon the wise solution of this problem. But it 
is being handled in a wise and statesmanlike way, and 
there seems little doubt that the right solution will be 
found, 


TO ABOLISH MEETINGS OF MINISTERS AND ELDERS. 

In the afternoon another big question was consid- 
ered in a proposition from Bristol, that the Meetings 
on Ministry and Oversight, as at present cons stituted, 
be discontinued. John Morland, of Street, who spoke 
to the minute, said these meetings were no longer 
needed, that they overlapped the regular meetings for 
discipline to a large extent, and they had lost their 
usefulness. He said, also, that the constitution of 
these meetings was very irregular, and that in their 
exclusion of the young people they kept out those 
who in early days would have been giving to the world 
the message with which Friends are entrusted. Very 
much the same thoughts on the matter were ex- 
pressed by Edward Grubb, M. Catharine Albright 
and others. The decision was reached to refer the 
matter to a committee which will report next year. 

At a short evening session a report was presented 
from the Committee on Betting and Gambling. 
There was earnest discussion by. B. Seebohm Rown- 
tree and others. The annual Home Mission meeting 
was held at 8 o’clock. Interesting accounts of work 
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being done in Birmingham and other places in Eng- 
iand were given by John W. Hoyland, of the Friends’ 
Missionary Training Home, and others. 

Third-day morning was given over to meetings for 
worship, three being held at the same time. 


EDUCATION. 


Educational matters were considered in the after- 
noon’s joint session. Lucy Harrison, for many years 
principal of the Mount, the Friends’ school for girls 
in York, presented a paper on the profession of teach- 
ing, in which the dignity and worthiness of the high 
calling were maintained. Young people were urged 
to seriously consider the profession when they were 
preparing for a life work, and parents were asked to 
think more of it when advising with their children as 
to a calling. It is now impossible to get sufficient 
teachers for the schools who are members of the So- 
ciety, and the difficulty was said to be becoming more 
and more serious. John W. Graham, Arthur Rown- 
tree, headmaster of Bootham, a large Friends’ school 
for boys in York; Anna B. Thomas, of Baltimore, 
and others, spoke on the subject. Reports from the 
various schools were afterwards presented. There 
are in England eleven Friends’ schools with a total 
average attendance of 1,115 boys and girls for the 
past vear. All English schools but the one at Sibford, 
near Banbury, divide the school year into three terms, 
and Ackworth and Saffron Walden are the only 
schools where boys and girls are in attendance but 
are kept apart. 

FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


On Third-day evening an unusually large Foreign 
Mission meeting was held. Glowing reports were 
given of a vast amount of work being done in various 
parts of the world, and soul-stirring addresses were 
made by the missioners home on furlough, and by 
people who had visited the missions. Among those 
who spoke was Lord Mavor Armitage, of Leeds. 
Collections were taken at both the Home and For- 
eign mission meetings. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL AND PHILANTHROPIC INTERESTS. 


On Fourth-day, the last day of the yearly meeting, 
separate sessions were held in the morning, when at- 
tention was given Children’s Schools, Friends’ Tract 
Society, the opium question, the Doukhobors, atro- 
cities in the Congo Free State, and a report from the 
Peace Committee of the Meeting for Sufferings. 


PEACE. 


In the afternoon the entire joint session was given 
over to the subject of peace. In what was said and 
done English Friends proved themselves to be well 
in touch with every phase of the question, and to be 
on the alert to take advantage of an opportunity for 
advancing the cause of peace among men. The awful 
naval battle between the Russian and Japanese fleets 
was taken as an occasion for a reiteration of Friends’ 
testimonies against all war, and it was decided to urge 
both the English and French governments to take 
fresh steps toward mediation. It being said by a 
member of the Peace Committee that there were 
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signs of growing ill feeling between English and Ger- 
man people, a committee was appointed to draw up a 
memorial to friends of peace in both countries, urg- 
ing them to make renewed efforts to foster the friend- 
ly spirit in the two nations. 

Joshua Bailey, of Philadelphia, took occasion to 
say that there was in England a misunderstanding 
concerning the attitude of the United States toward 
arbitration as a consequence of the failure of the 
Senate to adopt treaties that were before it last win- 
ter. He assured the English Friends that our people 
are strongly in favor of arbitration treaties between 
all nations. 

Attention was called to an organization known as 
the International Brotherhood Union, the object of 
which is to promote friendly feeling between the peo- 
ple of all nations. It already has 90,000 members in 
France, where it was started, and 1,000 in England. 


CLOSING SESSION. 


The final session of the yearly meeting was held in 
the meeting house at 7 o’clock. All of the business 
had been finished excepting the reading of the an- 
nual epistles to Irish and American Friends and the 
General Epistle. The meeting proved a fitting close 
to the week’s proceedings. There was expression of a 
heartfelt thankfulness for the rich spiritual blessings 
of the unusual oceasion, for the assurance of God’s 
Spirit with the Society, and for the reconsecration of 
life that seemed to be a result of the yearly meeting. 
There were a number of short messages and prayers, 
and, as had probably never before occurred, the dox- 
ology was sung. A gray-haired man rose in the gal- 
lery and started to sing. He undoubtedly startled the 
meeting. There was a short pause and then many 
joined in the singing and earried it through with 
much spirit. The music did not seem at all out of 
accord with the solemnity of the meeting. 

Although this was the end of yearly meeting 
proper a number of Friendsremained for a Meetingon 
Ministry and Oversight next morning, and many 
others went on excursions that had been arranged for 
the Fifth-day. Artuur M. Dewees. 

Leeds, Sixth month 2d, 1905. 


[The following is taken from the account of London Yearly 
Meeting as given in The Friend (London) for Sixth month 
9th: ] 


There was a good attendance at the joint session 
this [Third-day!] afternoon [the 30th of Fifth 
month} in the Coliseum. 

A NEW YORK MESSAGE. 

John Ashworth, by permission of the clerk, read 
a telegram from the Yearly Meeting of Friends in 
New York not connected with London Yearly Meet- 
ing, as follows: 

To London Yearly Meeting: In the Spirit of Christ, wherein 
is love and liberty, the New York Yearly Meeting, in session 
on Rutherfurd Place, sends greetings to the London Yearly 
Meeting. Signed, on behalf of the Yearly Meeting, William 
H. Willets, clerk. 

In reply to Theodore Neild, the clerk said that it 
had been thought better not to send a reply. 
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Thomas Hodgkin subsequently expressed his re- 


gret that no reply should be sent to this message. If 
it were not to be answered he thought it should not 
have been read. He wished a reply could have been 
sent to that kind and cordial message. 

A number of Friends concurred. The clerk said 
it was addressed to a Friend and not to the yearly 
Meeting. John Ashworth said that he was one of 
the correspondents of [some] New York | Friends], 
and he had promised to read the message if allowed. 

There was a further large expression in favor of 
reply, and the clerk disclaimed any feeling of having 
received the message grudgingly. C. C. Morland and 
some others desired to accept the clerk’s suggestion 
to send a reply through John Ashworth. The yearly 
meeting associated William Littleboy with J. Ash- 
worth tor the purpose. The reply sent was as fol- 
lows: 

Jackson, 215, East Fifteenth Street, New York. Am _ re- 
quested by Yearly Meeting warmly to reciprocate the greetings 
of New York Friends. Ashworth. 

(In a foot-note The Friend adds:]| Shortly after 
the yearly meeting rose, the following minute from 
the Race Street Branch of Philadelphia Friends, in 
yearly meeting assembled, Fifth month 19th, was re- 
ceived from John William Graham, respecting the 
decease of J. Wilhelm Rowntree: 

There is spread amongst us a deep sense of bereavement 
caused by the death, while on a visit to this country, of John 
Wilhelm Rowntree, of Yorkshire, England, a member of Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting. His work both here and in England has 
been heartily valued; while to many of us he had become per- 
sonally endeared. May there be raised up on both sides of 


the Atlantic those who will help forward the objects which 
were so near to his heart. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Four miles over the Delaware County hills from 
Media is the Middletown meeting house. Here every 
First-day a small company of very earnest Friends 
ineet for worship. The house itself is most pleasant 
and comfortable, and shows the continuous care of 


concerned Friends. Following the meeting for wor- 
ship, the First-day School, of which Anne J. Darling- 
ton, of Media, is superintendent, meets for study. At 
present the school is considering the Discipline, with 
a view of getting its members more in touch with the 
methods and purposes of the meeting, and the work 
of the Society. A peculiarity of Middletown is that 
all who attend this meeting, who are in membership 
with Friends, drive from four to six miles to do so. 
What is more, most of them live nearer to some other 
Friends’ meeting than they do to Middletown. Still 
they persist in making the long Sabbath day’s jour- 
ney, because, as one of them said, it was “ home.” 
& 2 & 


Anne J. Darlington, the superintendent of the 
First-day School at Middletown, occupies a unique 
position in the financial world among women. She 
is a real bank cashier, and has been for more than a 
vear. The National Bank in Media, of which she is 
cashier, is a substantial institution, having deposits 
amounting to nearly half a million dollars. She has 


been connected with the bank for eleven years, hav- 
ing been the faithful and intelligent assistant of the 
former cashier. When he died the directors of the 
bank were united in asking this young woman to take 
the responsible position of cashier. The affairs of the 
bank are managed with success and business ability, 
the cashier bringing a long financial experience in 
touch with a womanly intuition to the discharge of 
her responsible duties. She modestly says that she 
is in love with her work, is proud of the character 
and capacity of her directors, and that the business 
men of the community who patronize the bank have 
always been simply “lovely” to her. This young 
woman of our household of faith is a member of So- 
ciety by request. She knows how to do things in the 
business world, and brings the same sort of executive 
ability to the work of the meeting and the First-day 
school. 
% & %. 


The city of Los Angeles, California, recently held 
a referendum election on the liquor question. ‘The 
proposition submitted simply applied to saloons, and 
had it carried would not have interfered with the sale 
of liquor in hotels, restaurants and clubs. The par- 
tial prohibitory ordinance was defeated by a large 
majority. Not a few believe that had the proposition 
been aimed at the entire liquor traffic a much better 
showing would have been made, and possibly com- 
plete prohibition would have been carried. The 
moral forces of this rather unique city did not be- 
come greatly enthused over a proposition which made 
the traffic in liquor a still more special privilege than 
it had been before. As it is, the claim is made that 
possibly the liquor men would not have won had not 
the wholesale liquor interest of San Francisco sent a 
large corruption fund to Los Angeles. 


Bie Wa Wi 


A great mathematician . once said, “ No man is 


competent to calculate accurately until he has as per- 
fect a conception of two-ness as he has of one-ness.” 
How true this is morally as well as mathematically! 
There ean be no large and noble estimate of life until 
one has reached the point where another's interest as 
well as his own enters into the solution of every prob- 
lem.—Forward. 


As to revolutionary radicalism, Aylmer Maude, in 
his recent book on the Doukhobors (“ A Peculiar 
People,” Funk & Wagnalls, New York), says: “ That 
things are not right in the world is obvious; we are 
still waiting for the establishment of the kingdom of 
God on earth. Why it cannot be established rapidly, 
by rejecting government and property and various in- 
stitutions tainted with evil, is not obvious—until one 
tries. The intellect, unaided by lessons of practical 
experience, does not easily realize that it is useless to 
tie fruit on to the trees, and that the external results 
we seek can only be attained when the sap has given 
life to the trees, and they have budded and blossomed 
naturally. 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 
address all letters to N. W. 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


Please Corner Fifteenth and 


STANDARDS OF SUCCESS, 


Tue teacher and the preacher, the man of business 
and the school boy essayist, all unite in proclaiming 
that the truest suecess in lite is measured not in dol- 
lars, but in character; not in material accomplish- 
ment, but by the standards promulgated by the Mas- 
ter during his brief earthly pilgrimage. We all be- 
lieve that they are right. We do not need to convert 
the world to a theoretical belief in the sublimity of 
character, and the potency of meek and lowly service. 
But in practice many a man who points other men 
toward the example of the Great Pattern as the way 
to successful life, in his own life seems to say, paren- 
theticatly, ** While vou are doing as I say, I'll just 
trv the world’s methods and see what result I get.” 

In the manv recent commencement addresses, the 
youth of the country have been exhorted to remain 
true to the high ideals of suecess which the orators 
held up, and in which we all believe. In practice 
most of the time and effort of undergraduate life has 
heen spent in developing such intellectual acumen as 
shall give the students ability to amass riches or ob- 
tain a position of power. The standards of success 
constantly held before them are measured in money 
and influence. Schools incidentally teach boys to be 
good men; their primary effort is directed toward 
making keen men, A practical education generally 
means one that enables its recipient to make money. 
It is not that we feel that any amount of intellectual 
training is wrong, or that we have too much of it, but 
rather that as our intellectual opportunities increase 
we shail learn to set them in their proper relation to 
our professed belief in the things which constitute 
successtul life. 

It is easier to teach children to admire Washington 
because he led the Colonial armies in successful en- 
counter with the English troops, than to have them 
see the nobility of his character evidenced in private 
life. It is easier to consider Lincoln a national hero 
because he steered the ship of state over the turbu- 
lent waters of civil war than to contemplate him as 
“ the man with a heart as great as the world, vet with 
no room in it to hold the memory of a wrong.” We 
constantly measure the success of young men and 
women by the salaries they are earning rather than 
by the contributions they are making toward the 
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things that we believe need doing in the world. 
While the professed adherents of the Church of 
Christ are so generally controlled in judgment by 
such habits of thought, we may expect to see little 
change in the spirit of commercialism now so much 
talked about. 

Money was invented as a servant of man for his 
convenience. It easily becomes his master, thus in- 
terfering with the mastery of the spirit of the Exem- 
plar under which we profess to live. The recent up 
rising of the people of Philadelphia, to maintain the 
rights of free government, was stimulated by an un- 
just financial proposition. The revelations of the 
Law and Order Society, the protests of the committee 
of safety, the outrage and crime against human 
beings, aroused no mass meetings, no general tide of 
popular indignation, but the proposal to lease the gas 
works on an unjust basis, stirred the people to protect 
their rights, and demonstrated that a standard of 
right which the people fix they are able to defend. 
It is our concern then to establish standards not regu- 
lated by money and material power. We need pri- 
marily as individuals to check the tendency to meas- 
ure success by nearer and more convenient models 
than the far-off man of Galilee. We need to ab- 
sorb the spirit of Emerson. “ My life is for itself, 
not for a spectacle.”’ If we could really rid ourselves 
of the feeling of being a spectacle for other men, who 
constantly measure us by the things they think they 
see us doing, and be content to live out in practice 
our best ideals, we would not be perfect patterns, but 
we would at least be contributing forces toward the 
evolution of real Christianity which the world needs 
so much and thus far so imperfectly comprehends. 
Henry Drummond’s widely-read monograph sums up 
the matter of happiness by stating that “ it consists 
not in having and getting, but in being and doing,” 
and the same thought carries with it the difference 
between artificial and real standards of success. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

The negotiations for peace between Russia and 
Japan are proceeding slowly. Both have agreed 
upon Washington as the place where the pleni- 
potentiaries of the two nations will meet, but 


neither nation has vet named the men who are to rep- 
resent it in this very important matter. 
time the Japanese army in the East is again march- 
ing upon the Russians, and there is no prospect that 
there will be an armistice until the Russian plenipo- 
tentiaries are actually appointed, and the date of their 
meeting agreed upon. 


In the mean- 


It is said that more New York city churches are 
remaining open this summer and fewer ministers are 
to take vacations than ever before. The usual sum- 
mer conditions prevail in the “ fashionable” 
churches, but in the smaller ones, and especially in 
Brooklyn, there is more than ordinary zeal upon the 
part of pastors and congregations in their church 
work. The evangelistic campaign is thought to be 
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partly responsible for the increased religious fervor. 
Apart from that there is a growing tendency in New 
York to keep churches open during the summer. 
Last year fewer houses of worship were closed than 
during the previous summer. This spring the advisa- 
bility of closing churches during the hot weather was 
discussed frequently at meetings of ministerial asso- 
ciations, and a marked preponderance of sentiment 
in favor of full days of worship all the year around 
was disclosed. Last week pastors of the majority of 
churches in Brooklyn responded to the invitation of a 
Brooklyn newspaper to express opinions on the sub- 
ject. They were practically unanimous for the 
* open chureh.”’ 












































Philadelphians are every day becoming more and 
more “ contented ” as they see one form of corrup- 
tion after another being brought to light by Mavor 
Weaver and his friends. The investigation of the 
ease of Councilmen Caven, who was accused of being 
interested in a sand contract, has shown that for a 
long time the leaders of the Organization have been 
paying less money for materials than the price 
charged the city, and have been putting the difference 
in their own pockets. An examination into the con- 
struction of the Northeast boulevard shows that it 
is not being built according to specifications, and the 
work has been ordered stopped. The Organization 
made a last effort to prevent the repeal of bills grant- 
ing additional franchises to the Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, but the pressure of public opinion was so great 
that Councils were obliged to repeal the bills. Then 
the Organization caught the spirit of reform, and in 
response to an appeal signed by twenty-one eminent 
Republicans, who advocate reform within party lines, 
it has resolved “ to make every effort to secure the 
enactment of a personal registration law,” and to en- 
force the provisions of the Bullitt bill in its entirety. 
It will also secure the withdrawal of the men recently 
nominated for city offices, and put men’ with better 
records in their places. While this entire change of 
attitude shows the power of an awakened publie con- 
science, it is needless to add that the people have no 
faith in the promises of the Organization. 














At the recent annual meeting of the First Church 
of Christ, Scientist, Boston, the “* mother ” church, 
reports were read showing the membership of this 
church to be 34,063, an increase of 3,628. 
to the number of 625 have a membership of 
a gain of 11 per cent. 


Sranches 
38,216, 


e 













The most important outcome of the agricultural 
conference in Rome, in which King Victor Emanuel 
has taken great interest, is the attempt to organize the 
farming interests of the world on an international 
basis. The agricultural classes being disunited and 
dispersed, and too much the prey of middlemen, it is 
planned to provide for the improvement and rational 
distribution of agricultural products and to safeguard 
the interests of farmers and gardeners in the markets. 
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{t is proposed to create agrarian co-operative socie- 
ties throughout the world for wholesale trading, to 
devise means of defense against transportation and 
commercial trusts, to centralize a hitherto uncentral- 
ized industry, in order that farmers “ may meet on 
equal terms the centralized forces of capital and 
energy at present opposed to agriculture in the eco- 
nomie struggle.” The International Chamber of 
Agriculture to be established proposes to become the 
directing agency of the agricultural class the world 
over. 





















































In Chicago, in ten vears, 1,100 persons have lost 
their lives by Fourth of July “ patriotism,” and 
5,593 have been injured, more or less seriously. The 
fire losses reached $5,659,000. ‘“ Measured by the 
casualty list,” says the Philadelphia Ledger, “ Chica- 
go is the most patriotic city in the country.” 

















The Pope received in private audience John J. 
Keane, Archbishop of Dubuque, Ia. Archbishop 
Keane, having thanked the Pope for a telegram sent 
by him to the convention of Catholic temperance so- 
cieties held at Cedar Falls, Ia., Pope Pius empha- 
sized the importance of inducing the American peo- 
ple to abstain from intoxicating liquors and practice 
the fundamental virtue of temperance. The Pope 
sent his blessing to the temperance workers, not only 
of Dubuque, but of the entire United States. 


















The purely commercial appeal against Chinese ex- 
elusion was bluntly made by Secretary Taft in his 
Miami University commencement address. He said: 


One of the great commercial prizes of the world is the trade 
with the 400,000,000 Chinese. Ought we to throw away the ad- 
vantage which we have by reason of Chinese natural friendship 
for us and continue to force an unjustly severe law, and thus 
create in the Chinese mind a disposition to boycott American 
trade and to drive our merchants from Chinese shores? 

Is it not the duty of members of Congress and of the Execu- 
tive to disregard the unreasonable demands of a portion of the 
community deeply prejudiced upon this subject in the Far 
West, and insist on extending justice and courtesy to a people 
from whom we are deriving, and are likely to derive, such im- 
mense benefit in the way of international trade? 







































Besides the deeply prejudiced portion of the com- 
munity in the far West there is another large por- 
tion of the community in all parts of the country 
whose objection to flooding the country with more 
Chinese than we can take care of, at least until we 
learn to take better care of those that are already 
with us, seems to be entirely ignored by Secretary 
Taft. At the third day’s session of the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor, held 
in Seranton, Pa., discussion arose relative to the at- 
tempt being made to nullify the Chinese Exclusion 
Law. President Gompers, Vice-President O’Connell 
and Secretary Morrison were appointed a committee 
to wait upon President Roosevelt in regard to the 
matter. 
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Every attempt to do right has a tendency to reveal 
to us more spiritual ways of doing right, and our need 
of spiritual helps in doing it. 
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THE PENDLETON MEETINGS 

During the absence of Dr. Janney in Europe, Dr. 
Joseph S. Walton, of George School, will act as chair- 
man of the Central Committee of Friends’ General 
Conference, and will preside at the meetings of the 
committee and the conference at Pendleton in Eighth 
month. 

The meetings will be held in Fall Creek meeting 
house, a short distance from Pendleton, Ind. Friends 
will arrive not later than Sixth-day morning, the 18th 
of Eighth month. At 2.30 Sixth-d ay afternoon there 
will be a business meeting of the Central Committee. 
The second business session of the committee will be 
on Seventh-day morning at 9 o’clock. At 2 p.m. Sev- 
enth-day will be the Indiana Yearly Meeting of Min- 
isters and Elders. 

A conference under the care of the Young Friends’ 
Association Section of the Central Committee will be 
held at 4+ p.m. Seventh-day. In the evening, at 7.30, 
will be a public conference, at which Dr. Joseph S. 
Walton will speak on “ Religious Life.” On First- 
day evening a public conference meeting will be held, 
at which Dr. Jesse H. Holmes will speak on “ Min- 
istry.” 

On First-day morning and afternoon meetings for 
worship under the care of Indiana Friends will be 
held. The yearly meeting sessions will begin on 
Second-day morning. Throughout the continuance 
of the vearly meeting, public meetings will be held 
each evening in the interest of the various activities 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting. Friends attending the 
Central Committee meetings will remain throughout 
the week. 

Further announcements as to the details of the pro- 
gram, and as to railroad arrangements, will be given 
later. 

In making their plans Friends should remember 
the time of the other Western vearly meetings. Ohio 
Yearly Meeting is held this year at Salem, Ohio, and 
begins Second-day, the 28th of Eighth month. Tili- 
nois Yearly Meeting will be held at Clear Creek 
meeting house, near Mt. Palatine, Ill., beginning on 
Second-day, the 11th of Ninth month. 

The intervals between meetings some Friends may 
feel drawn to spend among some of the meetings and 
Friendly neighborhoods that are less often visited by 
those from a distance. Any Friends who see their 
way to spend more or less time in this important work 
would do well to communicate with the secretary of 
the Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ 
Principles, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North Fif- 
teenth Street, Philadelphia. Information as to the 
location of meetings, and the best way of reaching 
them, may thus be obtained and also overlapping of 
work by different Friends may be avoided. This is 
work that others as well as ministering Friends may 


helpfully engage in. 


“You cannot believe in honor until vou have 
achieved it. Better keep vourself clean and bright; 
you are the window through which you must see the 
world.” 
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BURLINGTON FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UN 


The Burlington First-day School 
held at Upper Springfield, N. 
i905, 


VION, 


Association was 
J., Sixth month 10th, 
A large nuniber were in attendance at the 
Old Meeting House erected in 1727. At the present 
time meeting is not regularly held on account of the 
tew Friends in the neighborhood, but this was for- 
merly the center of a large settlement. 

The reports from the several schools were of an en- 
couraging character, showing a good average of at- 
tendance during the last three months. 

The reports show that the new lesson leaves are 
generally used and are generally liked; some felt they 
are not entirely satisfactory for small children, and 
others felt that Scattered Seeds filled the place for 
young scholars. 

An earnest discussion engaged the meeting con- 
cerning the necessity of First-day Schools in our So- 
ciety. 

The afternoon session was devoted to literary ex- 
ercises, notable in which were those of the children 
and adults in reading and recitations, and they were 
greatly enjoyed and retlected much credit to those 
taking part. We must encourage the children in 
reading and recitation as they are their contributions 
to the union exercises and give them a work to do. 

A paper relating to the influence of the home 
on the world called for much praise for its clear 
and lucid handling of the question, claiming that the 
home is the bulwark of good society, good govern- 
ment and citizenship; that its sacredness must be 
safeguarded in every possible way which will help to 
minimize the divorce evil. 

Another paper treated on the best methods of tem- 
perance work, covering the subject very fully and 
giving statistics of the liquor traffic compared with 
those of the necessities of life, the necessity of dili- 
gently teaching the young the danger of the poison 
to the human system and its reduction of the capacity 
for work. The necessity of example was dwelt upon, 
its value being self-evident in order to counteract the 
use of intoxicating beverages. 

The paper concludes with the optimistic thought 
that there appears to be a growing sentiment in favor’ 
of the temperance cause. 

One valuable feature of the Union is its social side, 
affording an opportunity of exchanging views and 
ideas on First-day school work. 

The meeting concluded its work on hearing and ap- 
proving committee reports, and adjourned to meet at 
Mansfield in Ninth month next. 

Anna WALy, } 


Danser Wittets, f Clerks. 


Let a man be of good cheer about his soul, who 
having cast away the pleasures and ornaments of the 
body as alien to him and working harm rather than 
good, has sought after the pleasures of knowledge; 
and has arraved the soul, not in some foreign attire. 
but in her own proper jewels, temperance, and jus- 
tice, and courage, and nobility and truth_—Pato. 
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NEBRASKA HALF-YEARLY MEETING. 
Held at Lincoln, Nebraska, Fourth month 24th. 


In the Meeting of Ministers and Elders, held on 
Seventh-day, the 22d, an impressive silence was 
broken by a prayer of rejoicing and thanksgiving for 
our many blessings which was offered by Isaiah Light- 
ner. The usual business was transacted, after which 
Isaiah Lightner called our attention to the words, 
“They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength.” In coming to our meetings we always re- 
ceive strength. We must realize there is an unusual 
power among us as we grasp one another by the hand 

and see the glow of weleome. Let us wait upon the 
Lord here and at home. 

We were reminded by George Truman that it is a 
serious question whether or not we love the Lord 
above everything else. If we do we will love to min- 
gle with each other in our meetings. Where there is 
little fuel there is little fire; add fuel and the fire 
burns brighter and brighter. 

The First-day morning meeting was opened by a 

prayer that the power of peace ‘and silence should 
enter into each individual soul and prepare it for the 
spiritual feast that it is our privilege here to enjoy. 
We are thereby refreshed, for if peace and joy are 
present the clouds will be lifted. 
Isaiah Lightner said the words of Simon Peter, 
Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words 
of eternal life,” had been deeply impressed upon his 
mind that morning. Why should we ever doubt this 
power of Jesus? Yet there was doubt even among 
the twelve who were so closely associated with him. 
We must have faith in Jesus and in our fellowmen or 
we cannot accomplish anything. We need this faith 
in the smallest detail of life. When we left our 
homes we had confidence that all would be well, that 
on the trains and elsewhere we would be cared for by 
the many servants of the public. 


ra 


What have we come here to-day for? To worship 
God together. In doing so we must recognize his 
power above and around us all. Life, both physical 
and spiritual, comes from God. Man may make pic- 
tures and images, but the spark of life is of divine 
origin. Let us devote more time in building up the 
power of God upon earth. We should not get dis- 
couraged and forget that the sun is always shining. 

Jesus said that he would not leave his disciples 
comfortless, and the comforter has come to us as we 
are willing to receive it, and if we are faithful in fol- 
lowing it, like David, like Stephen, we will always be 
led and guided. 

Nathan Edsall said we realize our weakness and 
need of help from the power of God. If we need help 
we must come to those who are able to help. Exalt- 
ing our own strength more often indicates weakness 
than power. But let us be sure not to bury our tal- 
ents. Let us be willing to respond to all calls for help 
from the young, the sick, the aged. We are all 
anxious to build up our little kingdom, but in doing 
so we must keep near to the divine power.. Remem- 
ber our example to others. We all influence those 


with whom we come in contact. 
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George S. Truman especially insisted that we hold 
fast to the faith of our fathers without faltering or 
wavering, for those who hold out to the end receive 
the reward. Without a steadfast faith we cannot 
help our fellowmen, neither can we please God. It 
is the end that crowns all. 

Samuel Blackfan said: “I feel as Peter, that it is 
good to be here. What the Lord requires is a willing 
mind. I desire a sphere of usefulness for myself and 
my neighbor. May we all seek to know the will of 
God for ourselves.” 

The meeting closed with a petition that we be espe- 
cially imbued with grace and love, that we may be 
kind and cheerful in our homes, that harmony may 
reign there. 

At the opening of the meeting on Second-day 
morning, Isaiah Lightner read a short letter from our 
dear departed Friend, Merey K. Hoopes, written last 
Eleventh month. We missed the inspiring presence 
of this aged Friend, as well as that of others who have 
also passed on to the life beyond. Words of appre- 
ciation for this letter were expressed. 

We had with us at this time Nathan Edsall and 
John Cory, of Iowa, both members of Illinois Yearly 
Meeting’s visiting comimttee; also Della Cory, of 
Gibbon, Neb.; Amy B. Votaw, of Echo, Neb., and 
Jane Brownlow, of Washington State, were very ac- 
ceptably with us. 

Satisfaction was expressed that the representatives 
were all present, except one, for whom a satisfactory 
excuse was given. 

A most helpful and inspiring epistle was received 
from Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting. The read- 
ing of the queries called forth diseussion. Isaiah 
Lightner felt that we hawe a great deal to do to live 
up to the measure of fullness indicated in the answer 
to our queries. We should be careful not to meas- 
ure the fullness of our love in small vessels. We 
must be very fully permeated with the spirit of love 
before we can criticize profitably. The deepest feel- 
ing of love to all is necessary to meet the require- 
ments of the second and seventh queries. John Cory 
said he came to our meeting for the express purpose 
of receiving the blessing promised to the few gath- 
ered together, and he had not been at all disappointed, 
but was going home strengthened and benefited. 

Near the close Isaiah Lightner spoke from the text, 
“To him that overcometh shall be given a white 
stone,” ete. He explained the emblem of this stone. 
He advised us to try to express our thoughts in the 
form of prayers to ourselves, and in time perhaps we 
would feel like expressing them in public. 

At the end we all were dipped in spiritual baptism 
as the closing prayer was offered. 

Carnarine A. Bureess, 


Normal, Neb. Clerk for the day. 








To defend itself against . . . disintegrating forces 
human society must learn to recognize and re- 
spect what is noble, healthy and heroic in itself, and 
must cease to regard its baser elements as the cement 
that holds it together—Aylmer Maude. 
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GEORGE SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT. 

The eleventh annual commencement of George 
School was attended by a large number of alumni and 
friends of the graduates. ‘The commencement was 
held in the assembly room, beginning at 11 o’clock. 
The class orations were given by Emma Wilson, sub- 
ject, “The Red Cross”; Chester Middleton, “ The 
Responsibilities of a Triumphal Democracy ”’; Helen 
M. Woodward, “ The Pyramid of Fame ”’; Pauline 
Eves, “ He Conquers who Conquers Himse lf”; Les- 
lie Sprague addressed the graduates. ‘He said 
in part, * that success in the outside world should not 
mean merely a matter of attaining wealth, as it was 
so commonly thought of, but that it depended upon 
making the most of any opportunity that is offered.” 

Dr. Joseph S. Walton presented diplomas to the 
following graduates: Mildred Durand, Southampton, 
Pa.; Pauline Eves, Collegeville, Pa.; Lucile Gaw- 
throp, West Grove, Pa.; S. Kirk Gillen: Langhorne, 
Pa.; Arthur C. Henrie, Millville, Pa.; Mahlon 
Knowles, Yardley, Pa.; Margaretta Mathe r, Lang- 
horne, Pa.; Chester Middleton, Crosswicks, N. J; 
Alice Miller, Salem, N. J.; Mary L. Sane Lancas- 
ter, Pa.; Margaretta Packer, George School, Pa.; 
Joshua Paxson, Dreshertown, Pa.; Mariana Packer, 
George School, Pa.; Paul Satterthwaite, Horsham, 
Pa.; Emma Smith, Buckmanville, Pa.; Isabel Sta- 
bler, Sandy Springs, Md.; Jesse Walton, George 
School, Pa.; Emma Wilson, Newtown, Pa.; Helen M. 
Woodward, Norway, Pa. 

The Ivy Exercises were 
noon, Sixth month 14th. 

The Class Day Exercises were held Sixth month 
14th, the following program being given: President’s 
address; Paul Satterthwaite; music, Margaretta and 
Mariana Packer; class history, Margaretta Mather; 
class statistics, Emma Smith; poem, Isabel Stabler; 
prophecy, Alice T. Miller; will, Chester Middleton; 
music, Lucile Gawthrop; presentations, Mahlon 
Knowles; presentation to presenter, Mary L. Mus- 
ser; class song. 

The Senior Class were agreeably entertained dur- 
ing Senior week at the homes of S. Kirk Gillam, 
Emma Wilson and Margaretta and Mariana Packer. 


held Fourth-day after- 


The man who is worthy of being a leader of men 
will never complain of the stupidity of his helpers, of 
the ingratitude of mankind, nor the inappreciation of 
the public. These things are all part of the great 
game of life, and to meet them and not go down be- 
fore them in discouragement and defeat is the final 
proof of power. 


“Tt is not the moving about, the strange places 
one sees, nor the people one meets that really count 
in life. It is the things one learns, the places in 
which we take root and grow, and the people who 
teach us what is really worth while—patience, and 
charity, and the beauty there is in the simplest and 
most common lives when they are lived close to na- 
ture.” 
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FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL, PHILADEI- 
PHIA, COMMENCEMENT. 


The commencement exercises of the Friends’ Cen- 
tral School, Philadelphia, were held in the meeting 
house, Fifteenth and Race Streets, on Sixth month 
16th. The two essays on the program were “ The 
Poet’s Influence,” by Hilda Doolittle, and “ Ethical 
Standards of the Ancient Greeks and Romans,” by 
Grace Coolidge Pennypacker; the two orations, 
“ The Piiies of the Anglo- Saxon,” by Howard Mil- 
ton Lutz, and “ The Future of the Slay, ” by William 
James Bradley, Jr. 

The commencement address, by Henry W. Wil- 
bur, emphasized the value of unselfish ideals. Among 
other things, he said in substance: “ We are the 
product of all the world’s yesterdays. Civilizations 
of the past faded away because they were not true to 
their distinctive moral ideals. The world looks large 
to the young graduate, and it is large. What it needs 
most is men and women with sensible optimism. 
Civie liberty must be yoked with civie conscience. 
Men should not expect to reap all that they sow. 
Had not a long line of the world’s best people sowed 
where they could not possibly hope to reap, or builded 
where they could not enter in, our inheritance could 
not have been what it is. The dedicated spirit must 
go hand in hand with the educated understanding. 

The Annie Shoemaker Scholarship at Swarthmore 
College was awarded to Helen W. Williams; the I. 
V. Williamson Scholarship at Swarthmore to Wil- 
iiam J. Bradley, Jr., by competitive examination. 

Of the young men graduates four expect to enter 
Swarthmore C College, five the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, three Haver rford College, one Amherst, one 
Princeton, one Pennsylvania State College, and one 
expects to take up the study of forestry. ‘Five of the 
young women expect to enter Swarthmore, three 
Wellesley, two Bryn Mawr and one Vassar. 

The following is the list of graduates to whom 
diplomas were awarded: 

Classical Course.—Elva Sue Blakey, Edith Sellers Bunting, 
Hilda Doolittle, Mary Boadicea Eynon, Emily Elizabeth How- 
son, Jeannette Keim, Grace Coolidge Pennypacker, Ruth 
Reeder, Helen Wintringham Williams, Katharine Wolff. 

Scientific Course.-—Horace Cadwallader Evans, Herman Har- 
vey, John Freedley Jacoby, Jr., Walter Samuel Keown, Arthur 
Cheyney Leonard, Henry Edward Maddock, Jeremiah Burleigh 
Myers, George Brackett Seitz, Norman Ellis Speakman. 

Literary Course.—Corinne L. Blumenthal, Winifred Boericke, 
Charlotte Zilia Dungan, Daisy Frances Elliot, Edwina Celeste 
Eshleman, Clara Mae Grieb, Florence Hancock, Mary Keeney 
Harris, Eba M. Heritage, Alice Eachus Ingram, Cora Mirkil, 
Beulah Haines Parry, Marjorie Frances Piers, Helen Stevenson 
Ross, Lucretia Shoemaker, Eleanor Marguerite Stauffer, 
Helena Marguerite Taylor, Katharine Ten Broeck, William 
James Bradley, Jr., Robert Newton Brey, Jay Barnard Crans- 
ton, Howard Milton Lutz, Arthur Hagen Miller, John Howard 
Mitchell, Jr., Alexander McK. Swain, Granville Taylor. 


Certificates for College Preparatory Course.—Henry 
Nuss, Edwin Shoemaker. 


Carl 


A little thing done peaceably and gently may, in 
the long run, have a greater net effect than a violent 


effort provocative of strife. In this way it is true 
that the meek inherit the earth, and in this sense the 


doctrine of non-resistance has real validity —Aylmer 
Maude. 
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EVENING RAIN. 


Twilight down the west 
Wanders once again; 

With a gentler guest, 
Singing in her train. 


Harkens every breast, 
Every heart and brain; 

Peace, oh, peaee is best! 
Runs the sweet refrain. 


So the world is blest, 
Joy is not, nor pain; 
Love itself learns rest 
Of the summer rain. 
—John Vance Cheney, in the Atlantic. 


BIRTHS. 

ENGLE.—In Philadelphia, Sixth month 12th, 1905, to Rob- 
ert F. and Sara Atkinson Engle, a daughter, who was named 
Eleanor. 

PAXSON.—On Sixth month 16th, 1905, at Swarthmore, Pa., 
to Charles and Alice Hall Paxson, a daughter, who is named 
Alice Carolyn Paxson. 


MARRIAGES. 


SMITH—WOODMAN.—Under the care of Wrightstown 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, on Fifth month 2d, 1905, Clarence 
H. Smith, of Buckmanville, Pa., to Alice R. Woodman, of New- 
town, Pa. 

YARNALL—WAY.—At West Grove, Pa., on Fourth-day, the 
14th of Sixth month, 1905, under the care of Kennett Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Martin B., son of Augustus and Mary Yar- 
nall, and Carrie B., daughter of S. Emma Way, of Centreville, 
Cal. 


DEATHS. 
ABBOTT.—On the evening of Sixth month 18th, 1905, Wilson 
Abbott, the son of James and Mary Wilson Abbott, in the 77th 


year of his age; the last member of this family, long known 
and esteemed in the Society of Friends, of which he was a 


member. He entered the Odd Fellows’ Home, Seventeenth and 
Tioga Streets, ten years ago. He was opposed to the paid min- 
istry, and consistently held the testimony. The funeral took 
place at the Home on Fourth-day, the 21st inst., at two o’clock 
p-m., and was the first Friends’ funeral ever held in the insti- 
tution. He had retired from business in 1895. 


ENGLE.—0n Sixth month 13th, 1905, Eleanor, infant daugh- 
ter of Robert F. and Sara Atkinson Engle. 


FIELD.—At her home in Port Chester, Sixth month 3d, 
1905, Sarah Field, in the 85th year of her age. She was a life- 
long and consistent member of Purchase Meeting. 


SCULL.—On Sixth month 8th, 1905, Susan W. Scull, wife of 
Isaac Scull, in her 82d year. This dear friend is associated in 
my memory as one who was active and useful in her religious 
duties at a time when I began to be awake to the importance 
of attending all our religious meetings, both for worship and 
discipline; and after the hand of disease was laid upon her, 
and she could no more mingle in social worship when we 
seemed to need her so much. Though away from home, and 
not able to be present at the last solemn meeting, I was with 
you, friends, in sympathy and desires that Israel’s unslumber- 
ing shepherd would be with you, and that to comfort and 
bless; and that her long years of patient waiting were at last 
crowned with an entrance into that rest that remaineth for the 
people of God. ANNA M. ORMSBY. 


WHITACRE.—At her home near Morrow, Warren County, 
O., on Second month 14th, 1905, of heart trouble, Sarah B. 
Whitacre, in her 72d year; a member of Miami Monthly Meet- 
ing. She was a daughter of the late Samuel and Elizabeth 
Jennings (Brown) Vanskiver, of Preble County, O. 


Particular interest attaches at the present time to a striking 
paper in this month’s Atlantic Monthly by George W. Alger, of 
the New York bar, on “Generosity and Corruption,” in which 
the ethical and prudential aspects of public gifts from sus- 
picous sources are very firmly handled. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Solebury Meeting, Bucks County, Pa., was visited the 18th 
by W. J. MacWatters, of Philadelphia, who spoke from the 
text, “ Ye are the light.” He also visited the First-day school, 
which was well attended, and read a paper before the school. 


Martha M. Wilson, who acts as correspondent for, and keeps 
in touch with, the isolated Friends in Peoria, Ill., has changed 
her address to 120 Ayers Avenue. Albert Mills, 1024 Lincoln 
Avenue, Decatur, Ill., has expressed his willingness to perform 
a similar service for the Friends living in that city, and to look 
after any visiting Friends who may desire to come that way. 


“No greater speech has recently been delivered in any na- 
tional parliament than that of Mr. d’Estournelles de Constant 
in the French Senate, on April llth, on the question of 
reduction of armaments.” It may be had by securing copies of 
the Advocate of Peace for Sixth month and Seventh month, 
1905, a special translation having been made for that paper 
(31 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.) 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors of the American 
Peace Society, held on May 23d, Edwin D. Mead, Lucia Ames 
Mead, Miss Anna B. Eckstein, Joshua L. Baily, Mrs. Mary 
Taber Tatum, Mrs. Annie S. Churchill, Miss Natalie Kirsch, 
Benjamin F. Trueblood and Miss Florence E. Trueblood were 
chosen delegates to the Peace Congress at Lucerne, which opens 
on the 19th of September. Since that time Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
win Ginn, who have decided to go abroad for the summer, have 
also been appointed delegates. The president and secretary 
were authorized to select other delegates and will be glad to 
learn of any other members of the Society who expect to be in 
Europe at the time of the Congress.—Advocate of Peace. 


The following in regard to the First-day afternoon meeting at 
Old Radnor, of which we gave an account last week, is from the 
American Friend: 

“A number of Friends of Philadelphia and vicinity enjoyed 
a quiet afternoon in the country at the old Radnor Meeting 
House, First-day, the 4th inst. The concern arose with a num- 
ber of the Race Street Friends who sent invitations to both 
branches of our people. More than one hundred responded to 
this call. Most of the company went in a special car from 
Philadelphia to Radnor, and then walked from the station to 
the old meeting house, a distance of about a mile and a quar- 
ter. The natural surroundings were beautiful and pleasing, 
but the special feature of the occasion was the hearty fellow- 
ship which was felt and expressed by all who were present. 


Among the publications of the University of Pennsylvania 
has just been issued, “ The Organization of Ocean Commerce,” 
by our friend, Dr. J. Russell Smith, of the Department of 
Commerce of the University. This is a practical treatise, and 
a real contribution to the literature of the subject. The 
methods followed in managing the shipping business are de- 
scribed in a concrete manner, and the problems connected with 
the organization of ocean commerce are discussed. The vol- 
ume contains the first systematic treatment of the business of 
ocean commerce. A special value is given to the work by the 
fact that it is not a rehash of other publications, but is very 
largely the result of the author’s personal investigation of 
commercial conditions and methods which he has studied at 
first hand both here and abroad. Dr. Smith has recently been 
honored with election to the Association of American Geogra- 
phers. 


Dr. O. Edward Janney and wife, Anna W. Janney, of Balti- 
more, and their daughter Eleanor, sailed on the 17th from New 
York on the North German Lloyd steamer Koenig Albert for 
Naples. They expect to spend a month in Italy, about three 
weeks in Switzerland, Holland and France, and a month in 
England. Dr. Janney will attend an international conference 
of leaders in the Purity movement in Geneva and a Congress 
on Prison Reform and Social Questions held at Liege under the 
auspices of the Belgium Government. The party expect to at- 
tend the Summer School of English Friends at Sidcot near 
Bristol. Later they will visit John William Graham at his 
summer home in the Lake Country. They will sail on their 
return about Tenth month Ist, from Glasgow. During Dr. 
Janneyés absence Dr. Joseph S. Walton, of George School, will 
act as chairman of the Central Committee of Friends’ General 


Conference, and will preside at the Pendleton meetings in 
Eighth month. 
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CHANGES AT SWARTHMORE. 


The Board of Managers of Swarthmore College at their last 
meeting elected William A. Alexander, registrar, to succeed 
Mrs. Caroline Cummings. 

Perey Roberts, of the graduating class of this year, and 
George G. Steele, of Harvard, were appointed assistants in 
chemistry. 

Harry Fussell, of Media, Pa., an undergraduate, was ap- 
pointed assistant in physics. Margery Beddoes, also an under- 
graduate, was appointed assistant in biology. ; 

Lewis A. Darling, assistant professor in mechanical engineer- 
ing. has resigned to accept a business position. 








FRIEXN DS’ ACADEMY, LOCUST VALLEY, L. L. 


The annual commencement of Friends’ Academy was held in 
the assembly room of the school on Sixth-day afternoon. The 
following program was given: 


Scripture reading; song, “When Life is Brightest” (Pin- 
suti), rendered by a chorus; recitation, by James Adams; 
essay, “Some Ancient Flower Myths,” by Gertrude L. Turner; 
trio for piano, “ Die Zauberflote ” (Mozart), Marguerite Lorenz, 
Elizabeth Turner and Helen Nelson; recitation, by M. Claire 
Rouse; oration, “ The Rise of Japan,” by George H. VanCott; 
recitation, Hobart Usher; declamation, “ The Strenuous Life ” 
(Theodore Roosevelt), by Ransford V. Mann; piano solo, “An 
den Fruhling” (Grieg), by Louise T. Townsend; recitation, 
“The Barefoot Whittier” (J. T. Trowbridge), by Elizabeth D. 
Hutchinson; awarding of diplomas; address, J. Avery Norris; 
song, by a chorus. 

In the evening the old students’ reunion held its annual 
meeting. This being the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the reunion, a special entertainment had been pro- 
vided. Franklin Coles, District Attorney for Nassau County, 
presided at the regular meeting of the reunion, and was master 
of ceremonies during the evening. Mr. Coles made an appro- 
priate address of welcome to the one hundred and fifty old stu- 
dents who had returned. After the business meeting the peo- 
ple were entertained by excellent vocal and instrumental music 
and readings by three young women from New York. 

Responses to toasts were made by William W. Cocks, Dr, 
Vandenberg, Harold Waldo, Charles Wysong and others. 

Friends’ Academy has closed a very successful year. Al- 
though an increase in charge for board and tuition was made, 
the attendance of boarding pupils did not decrease. All the 
boarding boys but two will probably return next year, and 
their places have been filled. 

A. Davis Jackson, George School, 95; Swarthmore College, 
*99. who has been principal of Friends’ Academy for six years, 
has been re-elected for another year. 








THE LIGHT MAKES MANIFEST. 


A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HIS- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—XNMO1. 


Text, Eph., v., 13. 
BIBLE READINGS.—John, i., 1-14; iii., 16-21. 


Early Friends were recruited from among the advanced 
Puritans. With them escape from sin was the all-absorbing 
theme. Fox was not satisfied to submit the defining of sin to 
the human conscience or the reason alone. He looked upon 
conscience and reason as incapable of themselves of furnishing 
a satisfactory standard of right conduct. To him the light 
shining into conscience and shining into reason alone furnished 
the standard of right conduct. 

To him alienation from God and God’s fellowship was a state 
of darkness which he sometimes called a state of having sin, 
or the “condition of Adam after the Fall.” To him fellowship 
with God, a sense of unity with the divine purpose, was the 
opposite from darkness, and he called it light, and feund in the 
scriptures satisfactory confirmation of this meaning of the 
term. Fi 

He declared that he was sent to call men from one condition 
to the other, to call them from darkness to light. Mafi in his 
natural condition, in the state of “ uneasiness, wrongness, in- 
completeness,” was in darkness; this was the state of having 








sin, out of which the capacity to commit sin was always at 
hand. From this state Fox said he was sent to call men. 

He would call them to the light; he would have them bring 
their deeds to the light; he would have the light shine into 
their conscience and their reason. In his letter to Oliver Crom- 
well’s favorite daughter, Lady Claypoole, he says, “ Be still 
awhile from thy own thoughts, searchings, seeking, desires, 
and imaginations, and be staid in the principle of God in thee, 
that it may raise thy mind up to God, and stay thee upon God. 
. .. Whatever temptations, distractions, confusions, the light 
doth make manifest and diseover, do not look at these tempta- 
tions, confusions, corruptions; but look at the light, which dis- 
covers them, and makes them manifest; and with the same 
light you may feel over them, to receive power to stand 
against them. The same light which lets you see sin and 
transgression will let you see the covenant of God, which blots 
out your sin and transgression, which gives victory and domin- 
ion over it, and brings into covenant with God. For, looking 
down at sin, and corruption, and distraction, ye are swallowed 
up in it; but, looking at the light which discovers them, ye 
will see over them.” + 

This attitude of early Friends to look at the light instead 
of the sin was a revolt from the gloom of early Puritanism. 
It is the same attitude taken by Phillips Brooks when he 
pleads for a positive instead of a negative life. “ Not by mere- 
ly trying not to sin, but by entering further and further into 
the new life, in which, when it is completed, sin becomes impos- 
sible.” * 

In making this revolt the light received unusual prominence, 
and became the target of attack by all their enemies. The de- 
fence of what was understood by the light, made by Friends 
at a later period, tends to confuse a modern conception of their 
original understanding of the term and its application. 

To them the light was that which makes manifest, and in 
particular makes sin manifest. Fox told men “to repent and 
come to the light, which Christ had enlightened them with, that 
by it they might see all their evil words and actions and re- 
turn to Christ Jesus whilst there was time.” By this light 
he meant the same light referred to in the third chapter of 
John (19, 20, 21), “ For every one that doeth evil hateth the 
light, neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be re- 
proved. But he that doeth truth cometh to the light, that his 
deeds may be made manifest, that they are wrought in God.” 

To them the light was something more than the principle 
that revealed sin. It also revealed the Saviour. “I directed 
them,” says Fox, “ to the divine light of Christ and his spirit in 
their hearts, which would discover to them all the evil 
thoughts, words, actions they had thought, spoken and acted; 
by which light they might see their sin, and also their Saviour, 
Christ Jesus, to save them from their sins. This, I told them, 
was their first step to peace, even to stand still in the light 
that showed them their sins and transgressions; by which 
they might come to see how they were in the fall of old Adam, 
in darkness and death, strangers to the covenant of promise, 
and without God in the world; and by the same light they 
might see Christ, that died for them, to be their Redeemer 
and Saviour, and their way to God.”* 

This shows us Fox’s conception of the light that manifests. 
It shows a man that he has sin, that he is alienated from God, 
“ without God in the world.” His mind is no longer enter- 
tained with the things of darkness, but is filled with the things 
of light. His experience, which is a fragment, finds completion 
in God. Modern philosophy furnishes a similar view with- 
out going quite so far. “There is,” says Prof. Royce,‘ “ for us 
as we are, experience. Our thought undertakes the interpreta- 
tion of this experience. Every intelligent interpretation of an 
experience involves, however, the appeal from this experienced 
fragment to some more organized whole of experience, in whose 
unity this fragment is conceived as finding its organic place 

.” And he further insists that every individual experi- 
ence, fragmentary as it is, finds its place in that unity which 
is God. 

Could the early Friends have put their meaning of the opera- 
tions of the light in these terms, they would have gone further 
and asserted that the appeal to that larger and more complete 
experience was effected in the light, which showed the in- 
tended harmony between finite experience and infinite experi- 
ence, by showing that each fragment of experience finds its 
place in the larger, which is God. 

In this they would have said the light is the agent (1) to re- 
veal sin, showing man wherein he is out of harmony and ad- 
justment with the divine; (2) to reveal the will of God, which 
when incorporated into the finite will, enables our frag- 
mentary experience to find the one and only place, the mansion 
in the Father’s kingdom prepared for each of us. 
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This early Quaker conception of the light filled them with an 
unquenchable hope, one that was a constant factor during the 
heroic age of Quakerism, and led them to spread their power 
and influences far and wide. 


REFERENCES.— 

*“ Fox’s Journal,” vol. i., pp. 432, 433. 

2“ Sermons,” First Series, Phillips Brooks, p. 360. 

®“ Fox’s Journal,” vol. i., p. 121. 

*“The Conception of God,” by Josiah Royce and others, p. 
42. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
DISOWNMENTS, SINGING, ETC. 
To the Editors of THE FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 


My aunt, Tacie E. Gillingham, of Fallsington, Pa., has had 
the INTELLIGENCER sent to me, and I have been reading it with 
pleasure—especially the editorials, and the able article en- 
titled, “ The Evolution of the Discipline.” In No, IIL. of this 
contribution I note it is stated that “there was a time when, 
under the Discipline, persons were pretty freely disowned for 
theological unsoundness; yet it has to be admitted that in the 
most rigorous days of the Society it was desired that ‘all 
things be done in charity.’” I do not think, however, prior 
to 1827, there was any time when “ persons were pretty freely 
disowned for theological unsoundness.” So far as I have been 
able to gather the following are the only cases of disownment 
for unsound doctrine, which, I take it, is synonymous with 
theological unsoundness. 

During the first great schism in the Society—that of John 
Story and John Wilkinson—cirea 1677, Jeffery Bullock, a mem- 
ber of Haverhill Monthly Meeting, was disowned. Two reasons 
are given for this disownment; (1) that he denied “ that Christ 
that died at Jerusalem [was] the Judge and Saviour, and for 
affirming that he neither expected justification nor condemna- 
tion by that Christ that died, or who was put to death at 
Jerusalem.” (2) Because he “adopted and promulgated .. . 
the notion that the gift of divine grace in the soul supersedes 
the necessity, and cancelled the benefits, of the coming and 
suffering in the flesh, of our blessed Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ.” As a matter of fact, I believe he was disowned for 
his refractory and overbearing conduct. 

George Keith’s disownment is also sometimes cited as a dis- 
ownment for doctrinal outgoing; but he was specifically dis- 
owned in 1695, by London Yearly Meeting, I believe, for going 
“from the blessed unity of the peaceable spirit of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” This was hardly a disownment on theological 
grounds; at least, upon its face, whatever the actual motive 
may have been. 

Then, in point of time, comes the disownments during the 
chaotic state of the Society in Ireland, about 1799; but I am 
unable to find that any one was disowned specifically for doc- 
trinal unsoundness. . . . 

Next came Robert Ransome, of Ipswich and Francis Joshua, 
of Westminster Monthly Meeting—but they were simply dealt 
with for certain doctrinal views they entertained. 

Then comes the one-time famous case of Hannah Barnard, 
disowned in 1802, by Hudson Monthly Meeting, for calling in 
question “the authenticity of various parts of the scriptures 
of truth *—to again quote the minute of disownment. 

Next comes the disownment of Thomas Foster, a man of bril- 
liant intellect, who was disowned in 1812, by Ratcliff Monthly 
Meeting, belonging to the Quarterly Meeting of London and 
Middlesex; subsequently affirmed by the Yearly Meeting. The 
minute (inter alia) recites that the disownment was because 
“he has joined a society who publicly avow their disbelief in 
the eternal divinity of Jesus Christ our Lord ”—i.e., the Lon- 
don Unitarian Book Society. 

1815, William Reid was disowned by the Yonge Street 
Monthly Meeting, Upper Canada, for “denying the divinity of 
Jesus Christ ’—a disciplinary offence at that time. 

1822, Jesse Mullenes and two members of his family were 
disowned by the Monthly Meeting of Westbury for “denying 
divine revelation, and the authenticity of the scriptures.” 
About the same time Joseph C. Deane and William Deane were 
disowned by the Monthly Meeting of Nine Partners for “ pro- 
mulgating a belief that the souls of the wicked are mortal and 
will be annihilated.” Coemans and Duanesburg Monthly Meet- 
ing about the same time disowned Isaac Dickinson, Amos Dick- 
inson and Samuel Underhill for entertaining similar doctrines 
—under what provision in the then Discipline it would be diffi- 
cult to say. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, these are all the dis- 
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ownments that have taken place in the Society of Friends from 
its birth down to the Separation where the disownment was 
actually or nominally for theologic unsoundness, and it will be 
noted that some of them were not, in point of fact, for doc- 
trinal outgoings; and the remainder were during revolutionary 
periods in the Society, which invalidate their force; because no 
one seeks for prerogative instances, or normal examples, dur- 
ing a period of revolution. 










The other statement of the author of “ Evolution of the Dis- 
cipline,” in reference to “all things being done in charity,” as 
the actuating spirit of all disownments, I hardly think is cor- 
rect. Without referring at length to disownments for marry- 
ing contrary to discipline, the extension of that provision was 
often done in an unwise and ungenerous spirit. . . . 





I see in the account of the late London Yearly Meeting that 
Arthur M. Dewees speaks of the singing of hymns at the Meet- 
ing for Ministry and Oversight. How many Friends to-day 
have heard of the minute of the London Yearly Meeting (1675), 
and which was usually inserted in MS. volumes of the minutes 
and advices of that Meeting, under the head of “ singing ?” 
(The italics are my own.) 

“Tt hath been, and is our living sense and constant testi- 
mony, according to our experience of the diverse operations of 
the spirit and power of God in his Church, that there hath 
been, and is, serious sighing, sensible groaning, and reverent 
singing, breathing forth an heavenly sound of joy, with grace, 
with the spirit, and with understanding, in blessed unity with 
the brethren, while they are in the public labour and service of 
the gospel, whether by preaching, praying, or praising God, in 
the same power and spirit, and all to edification and comfort 
in the church of Christ; which, therefore, is not to he discour- 
aged of any. But where any do, or shall abuse the power of 
God, or are immoderate, or do either in imitation, which rather 
burthens than edifies, such ought to be privately admonished, 
unless rebellious; for that life, spirit and power is risen in the 
church, which doth distinguish, and hath power accordingly to 
judge.” 

In the same number of the INTELLIGENCER I notice also, in 
an article on “ Words of Quaker Worthies,” the phrase, “ Chil- 
dren of the Light.” This was not an exclusively Friendly term. 
Indeed, it was not a Christian term. I believe, so far as mere 
memory serves, that it was first used by Omar, the second suc- 
cessor of the Prophet. It may be of Koranic origin, although 
I have not noted it there particularly; but, in any event, it 
probably came from the Magians. If any of your readers 
could throw some light on the origin of this phrase, I should 
certainly like to have it. Wm. R. STACKHOUSE. 

Moorestown, N. J. 











































FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

QUAKERTOWN, PA.—The regular meeting of the Quakertown 
Young Friends’ Association was held Sixth month 15th, at the 
home of Evan R. and Kate Penrose. The vice-president, Anna 
E. Jordan, called the meeting to order, and read the 2lst chap- 
ter of John. Phebe R. Bewly read a chapter from “The Sim- 
ple Life.” Charades were given by Ella M. Ball; a reading, 
“The Minister’s Grievance,” by Anna E. Jordan; questions 
from the Question Box were discussed, including, “ What can 
we do to make our meetings more interesting ?” Some favored 
a divided program; others more of the good substantial read- 
ing. It was then decided the meetings should be discontinued 
until Ninth month. After a silence, the meeting adjourned. 


ANNIE B. RoBerts, Cor. See. 































QUAKERTOWN, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association met at 
the home of Eleanor and Anna S. Foulke, Sixth month 16th. 
After a brief silence the president, Frank Ball, opened the 
meeting by reading the 26th chapter of Isaiah. The history 
selection was also read by the president, it being an account of 
“The Life of Benjamin Hallowell,” by Edward Magill, taken 
from the INTELLIGENCER. Isaac W. Reeder read a poem en- 
























titled, “ The Voice of the Bells.” Annie B. Roberts recited 
“Out Under the Shining Stars.” Sada M. Johnson gave a 


reading, “ The Legend of Yellowstone Falls.” Eleanor Foulke 
gave some interesting current topics; she also read a selee- 
tion, “ Obedience to Right Impulse.” A paper was read by J. 
Miles Jordan on the subject, “ What Part Should Friends Take 
in Politics ?” The meeting then adjourned to meet Seventh 
month 2Ist, at the home of Anna Kinsey. 


A. B. R., Cor. See. 
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CoRNWALL, N. Y.—The Friends’ Association met at the home 
of Rowland Cocks, Fifth month 21st, 1905. The president, Ed- 
mund Cocks, opened the meeting by reading one of the Psalms. 
In the absence of the secretary, Mary B. Cocks read the min- 
utes of last meeting, after which she read from the INTELLI- 
GENCER, “ Yearly Meeting Suggestions,” which led to an inter- 
esting and profitable discussion. Charles C. Cocks read “ Sub- 
limity of a Purpose,” opening with the quotation that “he 
who lives to no purpose, lives to a bad purpose.” A selection 
from the INTELLIGENCER entitled, “ Using Time Wisely,’ was 
read by James Seaman. Rowland Cocks read extracts from 
an article entitled, “ Emerson as a Quaker Ideal.” Emerson’s 
son said of him that spirit, and not form, was what he had 
been striving for in public worship, and the simple worship of 
the more liberal Quakers pleased him much. When asked to 
define his religious position Mr. Emerson sai¢é very slowly: “I 
believe I am more of a Quaker than anything else. I believe 
in the ‘still small voice,’ and that voice is the Christ within 
us.” 





PASADENA, CaL.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held Fifth month 28th, in G. A. R. Hall. The 
meeting was opened by the reading of the 40th chapter of 
Isaiah. Levi L. Benson made a plea for more activity and 
more zeal among Friends. He urged that we cultivate that 
spirit which will enable us to hear the Lord’s voice and be 
obedient in all things. The question as to whether there is 
any difference between moral and spiritual truth was discussed. 
Mrs. Vaughan thought that one who lives up to the moral law 
is prepared to live up to the spiritual. The spiritual condition 
must follow the moral. The moral law does not satisfy of it- 
self; there is a hungering for spiritual growth. Edward Tay- 
lor read John J. Cornell’s essay on “ The Views of Friends.” 
The question of suspending the meetings during the summer 
was again discussed, and the decision left for next time. Sen- 
timents were given, and after a brief silence the meeting ad- 
journed. Mary S. Howe 1, Asst. Clerk. 





PASADENA, CAL.—A regular meeting. of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held Sixth month 11th, at the home of Charles 
Lewis. The meeting was opened by the reading of the 23d 
Psalm. Levi L. Bensen told of the help this Psalm had been 
to him all through life. Anna Vaughan read “ The Still Hour,” 
by Austin Phelps. Anna Lewis read “Self-Knowledge,” by 
Marianna Parsley. Mary Marotz spoke on our responsibility 
in respect to peace. Levi Bensen read a poem written by him- 
self. The question of adjournment until fall was again dis- 
cussed, and it was decided to hold no more business meetings 
until Tenth month. A letter written to Edward and Sally 
Coale by Anna Lewis, congratulating them on having reached 
their golden wedding anniversary, was read and heartily united 
with by those present. Sentiments were given, and after a 
brief silence the meeting adjourned. 


Mary S. Howe tt, Asst. Clerk. 








SUMMER EVENING BREEZE. 


Spirit that breathest through my lattice; thou 
That cool’st the twilight of the sultry day! 
Gratefully flows thy freshness round my brow, 
Thou hast been out upon the deep at play, 
Riding all day the wild blue waves till now, 
Roughening their crests, and scattering high their spray, 
And swelling the white sail. I welcome thee 
To the scorch’d land, thou wanderer of the sea! 


Nor I alone—a thousand bosoms round 
Inhale thee in the fulness of delight; 
And languid forms rise up, and pulses bound 
Livelier, at coming of the wind of night; 
And languishing to hear thy welcome sound, 
Lies the vast inland, stretch’d beyond the sight; 
Go forth into the gathering shade; go forth,— 
God’s blessing breathed upon the fainting earth. 


The faint old man shall lean his silver head 
To feel thee; thou shalt kiss the child asleep, 
And dry the moisten’d curls that overspread 
His temples, while his breathing grows more deep; 
And they who stand about the sick man’s bed 
Shall joy to listen to thy distant sweep, 
And softly part his curtains to allow 
Thy visit, grateful to his burning brow. 


Go,—but the circle of eternal change, 
Which is the life of Nature, shall restore, 
With sounds and scents from all thy mighty range 
Thee to thy birthplace of the deep once more. 
Sweet odors in the sea-air, sweet and strange, 
Shall tell the homesick mariner of the shore; 
And listening to thy murmur, he shall deem 
He hears the rustling leaf and running stream. 


—William Cullen Bryant. 


Some time ago a skeptical insurance company determined to 
investigate the amount of property saved in one year by the 
warnings of the Weather Bureau. It was a company of con- 
servative men whose estimate would be under rather than 
above the truth, but it found that on an average the people of 
the United States saved every year $30,000,000 because of 
their weather service. As the people contribute $1,500,000 
every year to its support, this means that they get annually a 
dividend of 2,000 per cent. on the investment. An investment 
in which the original capital is paid back twenty times over 
in twelve months is extraordinarily profitable and well worth 
investigation.—Gilbert H. Grosvenor, in the Century. 








CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 
Philadelphia.— 


Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 10.30 a.m. 


Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 


Germantown, 10.30 a.m.;_ First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 


Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 


Place), 11 a.m. 


Chicago.— 





Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn 
tween Smith Street 


Washington City.— 
1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 


Atheneum Building 
Street, near Wabash Avenue), 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 





Street (be- 


7th mo. 2d (lst-day).—Religious meet- 
and Boerum 


ing at Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 
Aspen Street, West Philadelphia, at 3 
p-m. All interested in religious educa- 
tion especially invited. 


7th mo. 2d (lst-day).—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, at home of 
Mary A. Carpenter, 35 Greenridge Ave- 
nue, at 11 a.m. 


(26 Van Buren 


8th mo. 18th (6th-day).—Central 


9.15 a.m. 
Fairhill, 3.30 p.m.; First-day School, 2.30 
p-m. 


Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
1l a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 


Merion, Pa.— 


10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 


New York City.— 
East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 


Place (between Second and Third 
Avenues), 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. 


6th mo. 24th (7th-day).—Scipio Quar- 
terly Meeting, at North Street, five miles 
from Aurora, N. Y., on the L. V. R. R.; 
ministers and elders, day before, at 2 
p-m. 


6th mo. 24th (7th-day).—Philadelphia 
Young Friends’ Association Literature 
and Seeial Section walk. All invited to 
come and bring their friends. For de- 
tails, see last week’s issue, page 382. 


6th mo. 25th (1st-day).—Valley Meet- 
ing attended by Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee at 10 a.m. 


Committee of Friends’ General Confer- 
ence meets at Fall Creek Meeting House, 
Pendleton, Ind. Sessions through Sixth- 
and Seventh-days. 


8th mo. 2Ist (2d-day). — Indiana 
Yearly Meeting at Fall Creek Meeting 
House, Pendleton, Ind., at 10 a.m. 


8th mo. 28th (2d-day).—Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, at Salem, O., at 10 a.m. 


9th mo. llth (2d-day).—TIllinois Year- 
ly Meeting, at Clear Creek Meeting 
House, near Mt. Palatine, Ill., at 10 a.m. 


